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ADDRESS TO THE YOUNG. 


Ir a heart ever ready to sympathise in juvenile grief, and 
ever delighted at the sight of childish joy, can afford any 
certainty of affectionate attention from my young friends, 
I am sure I shall receive it. I seldom meet a little girl, 
even in the crowded streets of Boston, without thinking 
with anxious tenderness, concerning her education, her 
temper and her principles. Yes, principles! Children 
can act from good principle, as well as gentlemen and la- 
dies. She who never attempts to conceal her own faults; 
who is ever ready to exclaim, honestly; *‘No, mama, it was 
not brother or sister, who did that misthief; it was I, my- 
self;”’ has genuine principle. The daughter of a poor, hard 
working mother, who sits hour after hour, tending her baby 
brother, and never complains that her arms ache, lest it 
should add to her mother’s trouble; has feeling and con- 
science too. ‘The boy, who sees a rival come forward, 
again and again, to receive the prize he has so often wished 
for huaself, and who yet claps louder and louder, with 
heart-felt joy at his success, is actuated by a principle, as 
noble, as ever influenced the greatest and the wisest. I 
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have seen many such instances, and they have always 
warmed my heart, with exceeding love for the dear ones, 
who could be so generous and so pure. 

But though I have great affection for you, and the kind- 
est interest in your welfare and improvement, perhaps I 
may not be always able to afford you amusement and in- 
struction. I have,in some measure, forgotten what pleased 
me, when [I was a child, and it is dificult for me to ima- 
gine how [ should think or feel, if I were as young as you 
now are. You, my dear young friends, shall be my critics: 
What you find, neither affords you amusement or doss you 
good, I shall thmk is badly written. 

if I am able to convince you, that you can do, whatever 
you fry to do, in the acquisition of learning; if I can lead 
you to examine your own hearts, and pray to your Heaven- 
ly Father to remove from thence whatsvever is evil, I shall 
be very happy. Believe then, one who loves you much— 
If you will persevere; if you will be attentive; if you will 
learn to think for yourselves; you can overcome all obsta- 
cles in the path of knowledge; and if you really wish to be 


good, there is a kind Parent, in the heavens, who will help 


you in every endeavor you make, to be virtuous and reli- 


gious. 
Your friend, most affectionately, 


THE EDITOR. 
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ADVENTURE IN THE WOODS. 

Ir was on a fine morning in the month of 
June, many years ago, that Benjamin and Ra- 
chel Wilson followed their father and mother 
into the little boat which was to carry them 
from the ship in which they had for many weeks 
been sailing on the great ocean, to the green 
and beautifu! land. Benjamin and Rachel 
were tired of being confined so long to one 
place, and though they had seen many wen- 
derful things onthe sea, and talked very often 
about the whale and the flying fish, yet they 
were very glad that they could now run races 
on the green grass once more, and gather 
flowers in the fields as often as they pleased. 
The boat moved ty through the water 


which sparkled i in the morr'ng sun, and ina 
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few minutes they were lifted from it, and st ood 
on the pebbly beach. Many people were wait- 
ing for the boat on the beach for they knew 
that the ship came from England, the country 
where their friends lived. 

The place were the children landed was a 
long peninsula with water on all sides of it but 
one. There were a few rude wooden houses 
on it, and many rocks and low trees. It is 
now eatirely covered with houses and church- 
es, and buildings of all kinds. It has bridges 
and wharves, and thousands of inhabitants, 
and is called Boston. 

In a few days the children were established 
with their parents in one of the prettiest houses 
in the settlement, as it was called. Benjamin 


was old enough to assist his father in the gar- 


den and cornfield, and he could take care of 
the cow, and milk sometimes when his mother 
was busy. Rachel tried to make herself use- 
ful in the house ; she could sew and knit, and 
feed the fowls her mother had given her. In 
the course of this summer Benjamin and Ra- 
chel saw many things quite new to them. 
They saw and admired the long glossy, wa- 
ving leaves of the Indian corn or maize, and 
watched the growth of the ear folded up in its 
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many leaves and tipped with a silky tassel. 
They saw the great yellow pumpkins shining 
under their rough leaves, and at Jength had a 
dinner of baked pumpkin and milk. They 
also saw several Indians. The Indians at 
this time were at peace with the English Set- 
tlers, who were not afraid to let a few of them 
come into their houses. The children were 
very much afraid of them, for they had heard 
frightful stories about their wickedness and 
cruelty—and their dark skins, and long black 
hair, their strange dresses and language made 
them appear very frightful creatures to child- 
ren who had never seen any thing like them 
before. One day when Benjamin and _ his 
father came in from the cornfield, Mrs. Wilson 
told them that a poor sick Indian woman, un- 
able to follow her tribe who were wandering 
to the north, had come to the village for food. 
Mrs. Wilson saw her sitting under a tree and 
carried her food, and invited her to rest i: 
the house, but this the woman declined anc 
left the settlement as soon as she was able. 
Rachel had a great deal to tell her broihe: 
about this old woman; she described he: 


dress, and shewed the two bright blue feathers 
which the squaw gave her in exchange lo 
bread. 
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This incident was talked over that evening 
as they all sat under the great pine tree before 
the door, where in the hot summer evenings 
they used to listen to their father as he read 
the Bible or talked of old England. Some- 
times they would listen to the sweet sound 


of the wind among the pine branches, or ad- 
mire the beautiful bay with its green islands 
brightened by the setting sun. ‘There were 
not then great and small vessels sailing over 
the blue waters or lying at wharves, but some- 
times the boats of the settlers were seen as 
they returned loaded with fish and clams, and 
now and then the light canoe of an Indian 
shot like a bird from some sheltered cove. 

A year passed away in constant industry 
and the enjoyment of health and happiness. 
Every thing seemed to prosper not only with 
the Wilson family, but with the whole commu- 
nity. The few indians who lingered in the 
neighbourhood were peaceful and well dis- 
posed, and the terror of them which had once 
been felt had in a great measure subsided. 
In this state of things it was not thought un- 
safe to trust the children of the village to 
make an excursion in search of wild fruits 
rather beyond the usual limits. Accordingly 
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one bright, beautiful afternoon in July, Ben- 
jamin and Rachel with their young compa- 
nions, sallied forth provided with baskets and 
knives. They followed a path which led into 
the woods, often leaving it as some cluster of 
whortleberry bushes, or some beautiful flower 
attracted their attention, until they arrived at 
a large open space almost free from trees, and 
covered with the fruit they were in search of. 
Here, with many exclamations of delight they 


all stopped, and were soon busily engaged in 
filling their baskets. Rachel worked long and 
earnestly, but at last lifting up her head and 
tossing back her thick hair she said, oh bro-* 


ther, I wish I had minded what you said and 
not taken off my bonnet, for the sun has made 
my head ache, and I am so hot and tired! I 
wish you would go with me to that shady 
place by the rock.” Benjamin was a_ kind 
boy, and loved his sister, so he took her bas- 
ket in his hand, and went with her to the 
place she had pointed out, and they sat down 
together on a stone; the soft moss grew green 
and high in this shady place, and felt very 
pleasant to their feet. Rachel admired it very 
much, but Benjamin thought that he liked the 
dry crisp kind that grew upon the hare rocks 
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better, and led through bushes and trees to a 
place that was covered with it. It was a 
large opén space surrounded by trees, And 
Rachel and Benjamin walked round and round, 
and backward and forward, crumbling the moss 
under their feet, and gathering sweet fern and 
bayberry, until they neither of them could 
find the great maple under whose branches 
they had entered. “Never mind,” said Ben- 
jamin, ‘‘we will gather some of those scarlet 
flowers that I see a little farther on among 
the bushes, and there I dare say we can find 
a way to get out.” But this was not so easy 
a matter as he thought, and after he had found 
as he believed the very tree, and followed a 
kind of pathway among bushes and rocks for 
a long way, he was obliged to confess that 
they had lost their way—Bachel was very 
much frightened, but Benjamin did all in his 
power to comfort her. They called loudly on 
their companions, but when they listened for 
an answer no sound was to be heard but the 
hum of insects, and now and then the note of 
a solitary bird. 

They wandered on, still hoping to find a 
path, until the bright rose coloured clouds of 
which they caught glimpses among the trees, 
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showed that the sun was set. The weary and 
bewildered children sat down on a fallen tree, 
sometimes weeping bitterly, sometimes repeat- 
ing their simple prayers, or comforting each 
other with the hope of succour. All was still 
in the wide forest except the shrill cry of the 
night hawk as he sailed along over head, or 
the melancholy note of the whippoorwill. The 
stars were already beginning to glitter in the 
sky when Benjamin started up exclaiming, “I 
hear a step! oh, I hope it is father!” it was 
not his father, but an old Indian woman who 
stood before them. Benjamin threw his arm 
round his sister as if to protect her, but of that 
there was no need, for the old woman, kindly 
stroking Rachel’s head, asked in broken Eng- 
lish how they came there, and Rachel whis- 
pered to her brother that it was the squaw 
who once came to the village for food. When 
she comprehended their story she made Ra- 
chel understand that she remembered her 
kindness and would repay it by leading them 
home ; and taking the weary little girl in her 
arms as if she had been an infant, she soon 
led them into a track, which they followed for 
some time, lighted by a bright moon. At last 
through the trees they caught sight of the dis- 


tant lights in the village, and in a short time 
the sound of voices gave notice that a party 
were in search of them. Benjamin sprung 
forward and was soon in his fathers arms. 
This little story was soon told, and Mr. Wil- 
son taking his daughter from the Indian wo- 
man’s arms, pressed her to return with them 
to the village ; but this she declined, and in 
answer to his questions, partly by words and 
partly by signs informed him that she had left 
her tribe, who were encamped at some dis- 
tance, in search of herbs and roots, and was 
returning when she met the children. Mr. 
Wilson thanked her for her kindness, giving 
her at the same time a small pocket knife, 
with which she was much delighted. She 
then left them, and Mr. Wilson and his friends 
returned to the village, where Mrs. Wilson 
was awaiting their return in anxiety and ter- 
ror. The children found that their young 
companions on missing them, had hastened 
home to procure assistance, afraid to pene- 
trate far into the woods, lest they should be 
lost themselves. 

Late in the Autumn the squaw came again 
to the settlement, bringing two delicately wo- 
ven baskets filled with the purple clusters of 
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the wild grape as presents for her young 
friends, and for several succeeding years fail- 
ed not to visit them annually, always bringing 
some token of remembrance, and returning 
loaded with presents. The few English words 
which she had learned during a residence near 
Plymouth enabled her to converse a little with 
them; the children loved her and expected 
her yearly visit with pleasure, and never saw 
an Indian without thinking of their Adventure 
in the Wood. 


THE AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 


Frew men have done so much in a short life 
as John Ledyard. When he was a mere boy, 
he built a canoe with his own hands, and de- 
scended Connecticut River alone dnd unas- 
sisted. He enlisted as a soldier, at Gibralter, 
and afterwards in the humble character of 
corporal of the marines, he sailed round the 
world with the celebrated Captain Cook. Af 
ter his return to England, he formed the boid 
design of traversing the northern parts of 
Europe and Asia, crossing Bhering’s Straits, 
and examining the whole continent of North 


America, from east to west. Sir Joseph 


Banks, famous for his generosity to men of 
enterprise, furnished him with money for the 
undertaking. He expended nearly all of it in 
purchasing sea stores, and these, most unluck- 
ily, were all seized by a custom house officer, 
on account of some articles which the En- 
glish law forbade to be exported. Poor Led- 
yard was now left in utter poverty ; but he was 
a resolute man, and he would not be discour- 
aged. With only ten guineas in his purse, 
he attempted to walk over the greater part of 
three continents! He walked through Den- 
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mark and Sweden, and attempted to cross 
the great Gulf of Bothnia, on his way to Si- 
beria; but when he reached the middle of that 
inland sea, he found the water was not frozen, 
and he was obliged to foot it back to Stock- 
holm. He then travelled round the head of 
the guif, and descended to St. Petersburg. 
Here he was sson discovered to be a man of 
talents and act.vity, and though he was with- 
out money, and absolutely destitute of stock- 
ings and shoes, he was treated with great 
attention. The Portuguese ambassador invited 
him to dine, and was so much pleased with him, 
that he used his influence to obtain for him a 
a free passage in the government waggons, 
then going to Irkutsk in Siberia, at the com- 
mand of the Empress Katherine. He went 
from this place to Yakutz, and there awaited 
the opening of the Spring, full of the anima- 


ting hope of secon completing his wearisome 


journey. But misfortunes seemed to follow 
him wherever he went. The empress could 
not believe that any man in his senses was 
travelling through the ice and snows of unci- 
vilized Siberia, merely for the sake, of seeing 
the country, the people, &e. She imagined 
that he was an English spy, sent there merely 
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for the purpose of prying into the state of her 


empire and her government. She therefore 


employed two Russian soldiers to seize him, 


and convey him out of her dominions. Taken, 


he knew not why—obliged to go off without 


his clothes, his money, or his papers—he was 


seated in one of the strange looking sledges 

used in those northern deserts, and carried 

throngh Tartary and White Russia, to the 

frontiers of Poland. Covered with dirty rags, 
worn out with hardships, sick almost unto 

death, without friends and without money, he 

ff begged his way to Koningsbugh, in Prussia. 
In this hour of deep distress, he found a 

person willing to take his draft for five guin- 

sas, on the Roye! Society of England. With 

this assistance, he arrived in the land of our 
forefathers. He immediately applied to his 

ever ready friend, Sir Joseph Banks, ior em- 
ployment. Sir Jeseph, knowing that nothing 

suited him better than perilous adventures, 

told him that a company had just been formed, 

for the purpose of penetrating into the interior 
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soul of Ledyard. He immediately expressed 
his desire to go. When the map was spread 
before him, and his dangerous journey pointed 
out, he promptly exclaimed, “I will go to-mor- 
row morning.”? ‘The gentlemen smiled at his 
eagerness, and gladly entrusted him with an 
expedition in which suffering and peril were 
certain, and success extremely doubtful. He 
left London on the 30th of June, 1788, and 
arrived in Grand Cairo on the 19th of August. 
There he spent his time to great advantage, 
in searching for, and decyphering the various 
wonders of that ancient and once learned land. 
Klis letters from Egypt were delightful. They 
showed much enthusiasm, united with the most 
patient ang laborious exertion. The company 
tormed great hopes concerning his discoveries 
in Senaar, and awaited letters from that coun- 
iry with much anxitty. But, alas, he never 
reached there. He was seized with a violent 
Ulness at Cairo; died ; and was decently bu- 
ried beside the English, who had ended their 
days in that celebrated city. 

We should never read accounts of great or 
good men, without learning some profitable les- 
son. If we cannot like Ledyard, defend Gi- 
bralter, sail round the world with Captain 
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Cook, project trading voyages to the Northi- 
West coast, study Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
and traverse the dreary northern zone, on 
foot ; we can at least, learn from him the im- 
portant lesson of perseverance. The boy who 
perseveringly pores over a hard lesson, and 
who will not give up an intricate problem, un- 
til he has studied it out, forms a habit, which, 
in after life, will make him a great man ; and 
he who resolutely struggles against his own 


mdolence, violent temper, or any other bad 
propensity, will most assuredly be a good one, 


LETTER FROM SUMMER TO 
WINTER. 


Written between the Tropics. 


I am exceeedingly puzzled to know how to 
address you. I am too polite to call you my 
old enemy ; and as for naming you my dear 
friend, that would be ridiculous enough, when 
it is known full well, from the equator to the 
poles, that we quarrel at such a rate no coun- 
try can contain us both. ‘True we keep up 
our opposition at a most respectful distance. 
You seldom sit your hard foot upon the train 
of my garments, and if by chance, I tread on 
your icy toes, [ shrink as if I had touched a 
torpedo. So much do I dread you, that I 
usually send Spring before me, to soften your 
stormy, furious temper; and that dear little 
messenger, capricious as she is, is a mild, 
cheerful creature. You rave, and fret, and 
bluster at her in her March, but you never 
fail to yield to her at last. This pleases me 
almost as much as if I conquered you myself; 
and enables me to think of you with some pa- 
tience, although you do call me a cowardly 
court-beauty, afraid to step out only when the 
sun shines and the breeze is gentle. 1 never 
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denied that I feared you, I do not know who 
could meet you without some degree of trepi- 
dation, armed as you are, with a club of ici- 
cles, and carrying a tottering avalanche upon 
your back. So far from venturing te come 
forward to meet you, I even dread to have 
you follow close upon my rear. Good Mr, 
Autumn, as sober as seventy five, and as lav- 
ish in his bounty as open hearted sixteen, is 
kind enough to cover my retreat. As soon as 
the edge of my green robe disappears from 
the hills, he spreads his rich mantle over the 
trees. There are indeed some countries 
where my trusty friends Spring and Autumn 
are never admitted; but they are climates 
which I hate. I always enter them in a des- 
perate hurry, burn and scorch them in my 
vexation, and quit them in a sudden fright. 
For my «wn part, I heartily wish that I was 
never ot ed even to look more than 30 de- 
grees beyond my grand equimoctial palace. 
The flowers there are bright as tropical sun- 
beams, and the birds! oh, the little joyous 
birds, with feathers so brilliant, and tunes of 
such careless melody! Thea there is such a 
variety of them always in my dominions. 
When I lie in the soft clouds of a Persian sky, 
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I am entranced with the rich notes of the 
Bulbul ;* when I go forth to breathe fragrance 
over Araby, the blessed, my approach is wel- 
comed by the proud and beautiful Gazelle, 
swifter than the spicy winds of its deserts ; the 
gaudy Peacock struts upon East Indian plains, 
changing her splendid colors at every glance 
I give her ; the majestic Swans haughtily bow 
their necks before me, when they go out in 
troops upon the waters of the Ganges ; the 
unrivalled Bird of Paradise nestles and flut- 
ters in my bower of roses at Hindostan ; 
but dearer than all, is the sweet litthe Hum- 
ming Bird, of Mexico; so gorgeous in its tiny 
plumage, so graceful, so rapid, and so restless. 

Nor is it the birds alone, who rejoice in my 
presence. The blossoms are as bright as 
they ; the trees stoop with their weight of foil- 
age, and glisten with golden fruit; and even 
when far beyond my favorite regions, man 
greets my beaming face with heartfelt glad- 
ness, and the earth smiles, as she strews her 
flowers in my path. 

Now who Mr. Frigidity comes forth to wel- 
come you? Whizz! whizz! you go piping 
round the world, and straightway every ant 

*Name of the Nightingale. 
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mated thing takes to flight, and the poor 
plants, unable to escape, die with terror. 
Man shuns you wherever he can. He shuts 
you out of his dwelling, while I, sheltered in 
his costly green house, laugh at your grum- 
bling and your power. Woman mantles her- 
self in fur, till you can hardly look upon her 
pretty eyes; the birds follow me in my happy 
flight, and the very fishes conceal themselves 
deep in the cold sea. ‘The simple fact is, you 
are never barely tolerable, except when the 
art of man makes you very much like me. 
Now in the name of civility, do tell me why 
you do not cease troubling the good people of 
this happy planet? If there was a single 
place where you were wanted, it would be 
some excuse for staying; but even in Nova 
Zembla and Iceland, the last strong holds of 
your despotic power, animals and trees have 
stopped their growth in indignation and de- 
spair. Even the poor little cats and dogs, 
with their coarse furry mittens, padding over 
eternal snows, have an air of the most utter 
distress. Now good Mr. Winter, [ will not 
say any more, for fear you should revenge 
yourself on Spring, and push her back three 
weeks next year; but I must indulge the hope 
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OF that you will cease to exist, when the world is 


or. a little more crowded, a little wiser, and a tri- 

its fle better than it now is. 

in Whatever you are not, I am. Hh 
SuMMER. 
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THE VISIT. 


Ann and Maria were sisters; and they went 
one summer’s day, to see some little girls 
rather older than they were, named Harriet 
and Isabella. Now Ann and Maria were 
afraid ; for they had never been to the house 
before, and they had never seen the little girls, 
and they did not know what to say. Harriet 
and Isabella did all they could to please thei. 
They teok them by the hand very kindly, and 
led them out to the barn, to see their white 
hens, and their grey hens, and their nice little 
brood of chickens. And one of the chickens, 
not much bigger than a butterfly, jumped up 
on its mother’s back, and the old hen trudged 
all round the yard with her little one. Maria 
was small, and she could not speak very plain; 
and she laughed very loud when she said, “ O, 
see that iftle chilten riding puss-back.”? The 
little girls all laughed ; and Harriet said, “the 
chicken is riding hen-back, I think.” Maria 
puckered up her little mouth, as if she was 
grieved ; for she thought they were making 
fun of her.. ‘Don’t the chitten ride just as ! 
do, up tairs and down taw's on ’ Pa’s shoulders, 
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Ann?” said she. Harriet kissed her, and 
called her a good child; for she knew it was 
not kind, nor polite, to laugh at very little 
children because they cannot speak quite plain. 

The white hen was running round the yard, 
with a kernel of corn in her mouth, and the 
srey hen was running after her. Isabella 
pointed her finger at them; “I think that 
white hen is a very stingy hen,” said she; ‘see 
her run all over the field, and away down in 
the orchard, just for the sake of eating that 
morsel of corn, all by herself.” I would not 
be so stingy for all the world,” said Ann; and 
so said all the little girls. When the children 
were tired of looking at the chickens, they 
took their little chairs and crickets, and seated 
themselves under a large elm tree, close be- 
side a sweet briar bush, that had gone to seed, 
and was covered with nice red berries, almost as 
large as cherries. ‘‘O what a pretty necklace 
these berries would make,” said Ann. ‘I will 
go into the house, and ask my mother for a big 
needle and thread, and we will string some fo: 
you and Maria.” ‘And will you give me one 
for kitty’s neck too?” said Maria. Isabella 
promised that the kitten should have a neck- 
lace. So she went into the parlour, and her 
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mother was kind enough to give her needles 
and thread. While they were stringing the 
berries, Harriet said she would go into the 
garden and gather some flowers, to make a 
litttle wreath for Maria’s hair. ‘And will you 
make one for her to carry home to her little 
puss?” asked her sister. And Maria peeped up 
into Harriet’s face, so prettily, with her bright 
blue eyes, that she could not help running to 
kiss the little darling. ‘You are a good little 
puss yourself,” said she; “and I will make a 
nice little garland for your kitten’s neck.” 

“T love her little kitten,” said Ann. ‘She 
lays in my lap and purrs so good-naturedly. 
Aunt Maria says that is the way cat’s laugh. 

After Harriet had asked her mother’s leave, 
she ran away to the garden, and gathered her 
apron full of flowers. When she came back 
Maria was stamping her little feet, and crying, 
and Ann was standing a great way from her, 
looking very cross. And Maria ran a few 
steps toward her, and then Ann ran as fast as 
her little feet would carry her; and Maria ran 
after her, crying, till by and by she fell down 
on a stone and cut her lip. “What is the 
inatter:” asked Harriet. “Why Ann found a 
:.0P pe pear on the ground, and she would 
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not give Maria a piece,” said Isabella. Har- 
riet and her sister took up the little girl, and 
wiped the blood from her mouth. 

Ann was very sorry, and very much asham- 
ed, when she saw how her sister was hurt. 
“T thought you would not be so stingy as our 
white hen, for all the world,” said Isabella; 
“and only think how you have been running 
all over the farm, just for the sake of eating a 
pear all by yourself.””?, And then Ann burst out 
a crying, and said she was very sorry. So 
they washed Maria’s face, and she kissed her 
sister, and her sister gave her half the pear, 
and they all sat down very quietly. They 
were very happy till sun-down; for little girls 
are always very happy when they are good 
natured and obliging to each other. Their 
mother came with a chaise, before it was dark, 
and after kissing their little playmates, and 
bidding them good night a dozen times, Ann 
and Maria rode home, telling their mother all 
the way, what a charming time they had had. 
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RUINED CITIES. 


Sophia.—Avunr. Maria, I hear a great deal 
about the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Where are those citics, and why do people 
talk so much about them? 

lunt.—They were old Roman cities, in the 
vicinity of Mount Vezuvius, and nearly two 
thousand years ago, they were swallowed by 
an eruption of that volcano, While the mha- 
bitants were busily at work, or quietly enjoy- 
ing luxurious repose; an ocean of fire rolled 
over them, and buried them forever. 

Soph.—But how can fire be liquid? 

unt.—The inside of Vezuvius is full of red 
hot burning materials; it may be compared to 
a tremendous forge. When these subterra- 
nean fires burst forth; metals, minerals, every- 
thing melts in their course, and pours over 
the sides of the mountain like a sea of flame. 

Soph.—But why do people live near such 
frightful piaces? 

lunt.—The soil is very fruitful there, and 
I suppose people always think an eruption will 
not take place in their day; besides, the vol- 
rano generally gives indications some days 
heforchand, when it is going to discharge its 
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dreadful contents. Smoke usually pours forth, 
and the land quivers for miles round. But if 
the people of Herculaneum, had any such 
warning they seem not to have profited by it; 
for they were all in the midst of their accus- 
tomed business and amusements, when a death 
so horrible and unexpected came upon them. 
One skeleton was found, stooping forward, her 
arms resting in a bread trough, in which more 
than seventeen centuries ago, she prepared to 
knead her bread. Some were in hiding pla- 
ces, where, in the terror of the moment, they 
had concealed themselves. Prisoners were 
found in dungeons, with the chains still around 
their hands and ancles. In the bathing room 
of a magnificent private house, was discovered 
the skeleton of a woman. Her jewels lay be- 
side the bath, and some of them were of ex- 
ceeding beauty. A gold ring in particular, 
had a representation of the fabled gods and 
goddesses of Rome, cut upon it; and, what is 
very astonishing, it was done with such ele- 
gant minuteness that the figures could not be 
seen without a magnifying glass. 

Soph.—Is it possible they had goldsmiths 
so long ago as that, Aunt Maria? 

Iunt.—It seems so; and very good ones 
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too.—The Romans were a refined people, 
well skilled in most of the arts which contri- 
bute-to luxury and magnificence. 

Soph.—(After looking steadily at the em- 
bers a moment.)—Aunt Maria, I thought mi- 
croscopes were invented in modern times. 

Alunt.—Well my dear, and why do you 
think otherwise now? 

Soph.—Why, because, if the jewellers in 
Herculaneum cut figures, which could not be 
seen without a magnifying glass, they must 
have had a magnifying glass to cut them with. 

Aunt.—Very wisely thought of, my little 
girl; but I cannot, and I believe no one can 
tell you, with certainty about it. It is very 
likely that the wise nations of antiquity were 
acquainted with many things, which we sup- 
pose were first discovered by ourselves. 

Soph.—You know, Aunt Maria, that we 
yead in one of Miss Edgeworth’s books, that. 
the same machines had been invented by men, 
in different and very distant nations, who 
never could have heard of each others plans. 

Aunt.—True; and it is very possible the 
Romans invented microscopes; and that with 
the ruin of their empire, the knowledge was 
lost for ages, 
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that owned that beautiful ring; she was rich, 
no doubt. 

Aunt.—Perhaps she was a famous Roman 
beauty, just about to deck herself m her most 
splendid dress, to attend the feast of a wealthy 
centurion, or a celebrated orator. 

Soph.—Perhaps she was to be a bride, that 
day, Aunt Maria; or it may be that she was 
married, and that she left her little daughter 
talking in the parlor with her aunt, and that 
she left her little babe asleep in the cradle, 
and went up stairs to dress for dinner, just as 
my mother has now. How horrible that she 
should die so; and how strange that she should 
have been found seventeen hundred years af- 
terwards, and that a little girl in Boston should 
be puzzling her poor brain, in conjecturing 
who she might be. But how did they happen 
to find out these cities after they where buried 
so many, many years? 

Aunt.—An Italian nobleman employed a 
man to dig a well on his estate. One day, 
this man came and told his employer, that in 
digging, he had struck upon some very fine 
marble. When the nobleman examined this 
marble, he found that it must have been cut 
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and polished wtth the chissel. He gave or- 
ders to dig around it with great care; and be- 
hold it proved to be a magnificent statue of 
Jupiter. They dug further, and found many 
fragments to excite their curiosity. It was 
goon conjectured that a city had been buried 
there; and as it was known from ancient re- 
cords that Herculaneum was somewhere in 
that neighborhood, they exerted themselves 
with fresh vigor. The principal street of the 
city was at last discovered. There were the 
temples, the statues, and the houses of the ci- 
lizens, just as they stood two thousand years 
ago. In the paved streets, were the marks of 
many a carriage wheel, which centuries since, 
had slowly rolled along, in honor of the Ro- 
man Gods, or supported the car of some pop- 
alar orator, in his day of triumph. 

Soph.—I know what you mean by the cha- 
riots slowly rolling along, in honor of the gods; 
for Brother Charles told me what he learned 


at the Latin School, about the long processions 
they used to make for Cybele, Apollo, Bac- 
chus, and other fabled beings whom they used 
to believe in, because they had no Bible to tell 
them better; but I do not know what you 
mean by the orators’ day of triumph. 
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Aunt.—If a speaker was eloquent in the fo- 
yum, or senate, they used to hang evergreen 
branches over his doors, place a garland of 
laurel on his head, and cause his triumphal 
car to be drawn through the principal streets, 
amid the shouts of the multitude. 

Soph.—Very much I suppose, as the Bos- 
tonians followed General Lafayette through 
Common Street. 

Aunt.—Yes, as much like it, as Boston is 
like Herculaneum, no doubt. 

Soph.—Oh, should not you like to see a 
brother, with a laurel wreath, given him for his 
eloquence? When Brother Charles gained five 
prizes at the Latin School, the other day, he 
was so happy, and my heart fluttered so for 
him, all the while he kept stepping out on the 
platform to receive them; and the boys were so 
generous and so noble. ‘They clapped louder 
and louder, every time he came. I am sure, 
Aunt Maria, they would all be orators, if they 
had laurel wreaths, and evergreen branches, 
as the old Romans did. 

Alunt.—The respect paid to talents and in- 
dustry in New England, my dear girl, is a 
thousand times more valuable than Roman 
laurels; and Charles would give more for the 
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‘fi ‘approbation of learned and good men, and for 
i, ~ the smile of kindness which he saw on the fa- . @ 
es ces of his hearers, than for all the green — 


branches, and victorious cars of antiquity. 


ia But when you talk of your brother, Hercula- 
lf neum, and every thing else, is forgotten; so I 
ih : must just remind you, that it is time to prac- 
if tice your music. 
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[HE TULIP AND TRI COLORED 


VIOLET. 


Tuat sweet little flower, known by seven 
different names,* but usually called the Lady’s 
Delight, put forth its three-colored leaves, in 
a country garden, as soon as the snow had 
melted from the edges of the walks. There it 
grew, through storm and sun-shine, playing 
hide and go seek with snow and sun-beams, 
and always looking cheerful as the placid 
smile of a pretty woman. It was weeks, be- 
fore any other flowers of the garden, ven- 
tured to come forth from their Winter caves; 
and this little veteran was so fair, so bright, 
and so solitary, that no one had a heart to cut 
it down, in its unpretending beauty. Present- 
ly, the Narcissus, the Daffodil, the Crown 
Imperial, and the Tulip, burst forth in their 
pride and splendor; and amid her'more flaunting. 
and brilliant rivals, the little favorite was well 
nigh forgotten. At length, a red Tulip, gau- 


*Tri-Colored-Violet, Heart’s-Ease, Forget-Me-No*, La 
dy’s-Delight, Merit-Neglected, Jump-Up-and-Kiss-Me, and 
Napolean’s-Flower. The last name was given, becaits : 
Buonaparte prefered it to all other flowers. The French 
J.adies wore most exquisite imitations of it, on their court 
dresses, in compliment to the Emperor. 
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dily shaded with yellow, spoke thus haughtily, 
to Flora’s pretty darling. “You little insigni- 
ficant thing, I wonder for what in the name of 
nature, you keep yourself at my side so con- 
stantly. I have expected, day after day, to 
see your leaves return to the ground, to enrich 
their superiors, but every morning, when I cast 
my eye to the earth, there you stand, looking 
up in my face, as provokingly pert, as if you 
were tall and handsome as myself.” “And 
thus I shall stand, long after you have returned 
to dust,” replied the wee flower, with proud, 
yet modest air. “Methinks, your brief exist- 
ence might teach you something of humility. 
For one short month, you glitter, in the train 
of the queen of flowers; and where are you 
then? Not a leaf is left above ground, to tell 
where you have been; and if, by chance, your 
root is thrown out of the earth, it is as un- 
sightly as an onion. One blast from retreat- 
ing Winter, strikes you dead; and if the sun 
comes out with unusual power, you sink and 
wither before his burning glance. Now, con- 
temptible as you think me, I am bold enough 
to step out, and bid a cheerful good bye to 
Winter. I laugh at the feet of Spring, and 
take all her caprice kindly; whether she pelts 
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me with hail-stones, or cheers me with genial 
showers; I return the warm friendship of 
Summer, with a smile, which is constant, 
though it may perchance lose a little of its 
early gaity; and my meck, imploring eye, fol- 
lows the very last footstep of departing Au- 
tumn. And now, Mrs. Tulip, tell me honest- 
ly, which do you think is preferabie; the frail 
sparkler of a day, or she who cheers all sea- 
sons, and all climates with her good humored 
face?” The Tulip, hung her head, and blushed 
deeply; but she had nothing to reply. 
Morat.—Let young ladies learn to prize 
those qualities, which will make them useiul 
and cheerful companions, in preference to 
those, which fit them only to be the gay flutter- 
ers of an evening. Graceful accomplishments 
have their use; and most certainly should not 
be neglected; but good temper, and cultivated 
intellect are the Heart’s-Ease and Forget- 
Me-Not of human life. They enliven the cold 
and dreary storms of misfortune, and make 
prosperity itself more cheerful. The uniform 
smile of kindness, always ready to sooth vex- 
ation, and comfort affliction, is a thousand 
times more dear to the heart, than the fasci- 
nating dimples of a mere ball-room beauty. 
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MOTHER AND ELIZA. 


Conversation on “what cannot be done.” 


Mother.—Wuat was it my dear, you jus 
told your sister, in a very discontented voice 
that you could not, and would not do? 

Eliza.—Something my school-mistress re 
quires of me, and which I cannot do. 

Mother.—Indeed; she must be an unrea 
sonable woman, to require of you what yo 
cannot do: has she ever before required of you 
to do what you could not do? 

Eliza.—Why, no, mama, not very often. 

Mama.—Then she has sometimes? 

Eliza.—Yes, I think she has, sometimes. 

Mother.—W ell, what did you do, when she 
required of you, what you could not do? 

Eliza.—I had to try, and try again, till I 
was quite dead with fatigue. 

Mother.—-(And yet you are alive:) and did 
trying do any good? 

Eliza.—To be sre; after trying a great 
while, I made out to do it at last. 

Mother.—Then, my child, your school-mis- 
tress did not require of you, what you could 
not do; but, only what it was difficult to do; 
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and I dare say, the very difficulty did you 
more good, than twenty times as much, of 
what you would call easy exercises: you have 
yet to learn, I see, that the conquering of dif- 
ficulties, will alone give you strength of mind, 
and invention, and that the more easy your 
task is, the sooner you will forget it, and the 
less good it will do you. 

Eliza.—But, mama, there are some things 
that are not only difficult, but I do not know 
how to do them. 

Mother.—Such as what? 

Ehza.—1I cannot write composition, and 
that is what I have to do; the great girls, at 
school, write about friendship, and China: I 
do not know any thing about China; and I am 
sure I cannot write about friendship: what could 
I say about friendship, mama? 

Mother.—You need not write about friend- 
ship; indeed, that is not a proper subject for 
you at your age; but you can describe to 
me, things which you have heard or seen, and 
why not put them on paper? you can write 
and spell, you know;—I think you might com- 
pose some-thing about this very China, that 


your school-mistress would be pleased with. 


Eliza.—Pray tell me what, mama. 
4* 
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MOTHER AND ELIZA. 


Mother.—Do you not remember the conver- 
sation of Captain S d, who took tea with us 
last week. 

Eliza.—Yes, I think I do, mama. 

Mother.—W ell, cannot you tell me what it 
was, at least, some of it? 

Eliza.—I remember, his saying, that many 
Chinese families lived always on the water, in 
little boats; that many children were born and 
brought up, without ever going upon land; 
and I could not help pitying the poor little 
creatures: how they must want their liberty! 

Mother.—Not so much perhaps, as you sup- 
pose; as they have never known what it is, to 
run and skip, as you do, over the green fields: 
but you may well pity them, on account of 
their poor and untaught condition. 

Eliza.—I remember, too, that the women 
in these boats, take the clothes to wash, from 
vessels that go there; and that they iron them, 
by sitting upon them, and at the same time, they 
work with their hands and their feet: what in- 
dustrious people they must be! 

Mother.—It would not do, I think, for them 
to say, because a thing was difficult, that they 
could not do it. What else do you remember? 

Eliza.—That the Chinese are very ingeni- 
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ous, in imitating any thing they see, but that 
they do very little without a pattern; that an 
American Captain, from the neighbourhood 
of Boston, had his portrait taken in China, and 
that when he sat the last time, he happened to 
have on a coat with a patch on the elbow: the 
painter, very carefully put the patch on the el- 
bow of the portrait: and one thing more I re- 
collect; that the Chinese are very suspicious, 
and even afraid of foreigners; and that they 
do not eat with knives and forks; having some- 
thing like a fear of them, when brought near 
the mouth; but with something they cal] chop- 
slicks. 

Mother.—Very well, my dear; now only 
write down what you have told me, and it will 
be very proper composition for you; it is not 
expected that one of your age, can have 
thoughts upon such subjects as older people 
write upon; but you must begin by describing 
such things as you have seen, heard, or read; 
and you will, without intending it, make re- 
marks, as you did just now, about the industry 
of the Chinese, and about their condition, as 
pitiable. 

Eliza.—I thank you, mama, for making me 
think, that I can do something: 1 will try to do 
as you direct me. 
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Mother.—Try sincerely, my dear, antl you 
will find a great many things possible, and 
even easy to be done, which you might be- 
forehand think yourself wholly unable to ac- 
complish. 

Ehza.—But, mama, you know one cannot 
help being discouraged sometimes, from fail- 
ing to do, what perhaps might be done, if one 
would try long enough. 

Mother.—That is the very thing: learn to 
try long enough; that is, have patience, and 
you will almost certainly accomplish what you 
design to do: but there are two uses, which 
are made of failures; one, is to be discouraged 
from all further attempts, not only in the thing 
you are about, but in every thing else you 
have to do; this is, I think, cowardly: and 
the other, is to be determined; because you 
have failed in one thing, that you will conquer 
the next difficulty that falls in your way, and 
prove to yourself, that all difficulties are not 
your masters, if one has been. I knew a little 
girl once, who, because she failed to say her 
lessons as well as some older girls, declared 
that she would not try any more. 

Eliza.—That was silly, to be sure, if those 
were older that did better than she; but I 
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think I should be discouraged, if I could not 
do as well as those of my own age. 
Mother.—Indeed! and so you would not try 
any more? but I want to tell you more of this 
little girl: her school-mistress did not praise her 
composition as much as she wished, and she 
said that she would not write any more composi- 
tion; but the worst effect of her failures was, in 
giving up trying to be good. She had, natural- 
ly, ahasty temper, and her mother endeavored 
to make her correct, and not indulge it; she 
succeeded, several times, in controling her tem- 
per and feelings. Once, when her brother was 
allowed to go to walk, and she was obliged to 
stay at home because her mother thought it 
proper for some reason, that she should not go: 
but though she was successful this once, she 
often suffered her temper to master her, and 


finally said she would not try any more, for. 


she could not help it. Her brother had natu- 
re'ly as irritable a temper as she had, but he 
had attended more to his kind mother’s in- 
structions, and had not, in the first instance, 
suffered himself, to be discouraged by failures; 
he was, besides, less fond of trifling amuse~ 
ments, than his sister; and thought more of the 
necessity of studying and improving himself, 
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naughty; and what became of her? 

Mother.—After she became a young lady, 
and found that she was likely to be avoided by 
her companions, for her ill temper and unkind 
manners: she very much corrected herself, 
but it was much more difficult than if she had 
begun earlier, and she probably never became 
so agreeable and happy as her brother; be- 
cause her character was not so early and so 
well formed. 

Eliza.—You say, mama, that the little girl 
and her brother were both ill tempered, at first, 
and I suppose their mother was as kind in ‘gi- 
ving advice to the one, as to the other; what 
then, made them so different ? 

Mother.—That is a very natural and a very 
sensible question, my child; perhaps I cannot 
make you fully understand the answer, if in- 
deed I can answer it to my own satisfaction: 
but I would have you understand, that it was 
in the power of both, to become good, and a 
great deal was lost by the little girl, in yield- 
ing to her first failure; and there probably 
were a good many circumstances in her case, 
which made her neglect correcting her faults, 
which did not operate with her brother; though 
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at the same time, it was in her power to have 
resisted; for instance, she thought more of 
being dressed prettily, and of the time, when 
she should go into company, than she did of 
her books: her brother thought more of his 
studies than he did of any thing else, because 
he was fitting for college, and then he was to 
become a man: her thoughts were most em- 
ployed about trifles; his about more important 
things; and trifles always tend to weaken the 
character, and excuse exertion. You see the 
importance, my dear, of not giving up your 
mind to trifling things; such as dress, and 
empty amusements, and the necessity of being 
‘anterested in something important, solid and 
useful. Perhaps this little girl was rather 
more tempted to be neglectful of her duty, 
than her brother, but she might have done 


better, if she had tried, and had not said; 
“well, I cannot do it; and so I will not try.” 
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THE LITTLE REBELS. 
(Founded on fact.) 
A DRAMA....Scenr I. 


A crowd of boys on Boston Common, assembled round 
their skating pond. 


George.—Here it is again, boys. The ice 
is all broken in by the red-coats. We shall 
have no fun to day. 

James.—I wish we were not boys. If fT 
were big enough to carry a sword and a mus- 
ket, | would drive ’em out of the land, daster 
diate neighbour Tufts’ dog ever went” aut of 
father’s store. . 

George.—And what if we are boys ? 
one, have no mind to bear this treatment any 
longer. 

All,—Right, George, r right. 

Falter, —But what can we do, boys? 

George.—Vll tell you. Form a line of 
march, and with drum, and fife, and colors, 
wait upon General Howe, at his tent, and tell 
him we will not be insultedby British soldiers, 
nor any other soldiers. | 

All.—Hurra! Hurra! Hurra! (4 short 
pause, and then again the whole Common rigs 
with) Hurra! Uurra! Pra | 
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Scene II. 


General Howe’s Head Quarters. A sentinel pacing be- 
fore the door, with a gun over his shoulder. Noise of drum 
and fife at a distance. 


Sentinel.—What in the name of wonder can 
that be ? Are they up m arms again, in this 
rascally town? A troop of a hundred boys, as 
I live. An Indian painted on their flag, and 
no sign of the English Cross. Qh, the land 
is full of rebellion. It is full of it, and run- 
ning over. 


(The boys halt in front of the tent, and George, with 
the standard in his hand, approaches the sentinel.) 


George.—Is General Howe at home? 

Sentinel.—Who are you? 

George.—We are Boston boys, sir. 

Sentinel—And what do you want here? 

George.—We come for our rights; and we 
wish to speak to the British general. 

Sentinel—The British general has better 
business than listening to a parcel of raga- 
muffin little rebels; I shall do none of your 
messages. 

George.—As you please, sir; but here we 
wait till we see General Howe. We will see 
him; and he shall do us justice. 

All.—Hurra! hurra!’ hurra! 
Se:tinel.—That, you little rascals, would be 
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to hang you, and your cowardly countrymen, 
I suppose you are making all this fuss about 
the dirty little pond on the common, that don’t 
at the best, hold water enough to fill a sizeable 
Dutch milk pan. 

All.—Cow-rds, do you call us! Say it 
again if you dare. 

(General Howe, and one of his aids step out.) 

General,—W hat is the matter here? why is 
this disturbance? 

George.—General Howe, we come to com- 
plain of the insults and the outrages of your 
soldiers. ‘They break our kite strings, ruin 
our skating pond, and steal our drums from us. 
We have spoken more than once, to no pur- 
pose; and now we have come to say, that we 
cannot, and we will not endure it any longer. 

General.—(Aside to his aid.)—Good Hea- 
vens! liberty is in the very air, and the boys 
breathe it. 

(To the beys.)—Go my brave lads; you 
have the word of Genera! Howe, that your 
sports shall never be disturbed again, without 
punishment to the oflender. Does that satisfy 
you? 

George:-—-Yes, General Howe; and in the 
name of my company I present you thanks. 
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General.—No thanks; you are brave boys, 
you are English boys; I see plainly, you are 
English boys. 

All.—No sir, Yankees—Yankees—Hurra! 
Hurra! 


F (The drum strikes up, and the little band march off 
with fiying colors.) 
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THE DWARF. 
Translated from the French of Treville. 

A little man, only twenty six inches high, 
weighing but fifteen pounds, yet strong, grace- 
ful, and well proportioned, is difficult to im- 
agine. A dwarf, whose face, round and fresh, 
is scarcely larger than a small apple, and 
whose hands and feet are as delicate as those 
of a doll, is a jewel of nature, well worthy to 
figure by the side of the pretty little wren and 
the humming bird. 

Yet such a child was born in Dlane, in the 
County of Lorraine, A. D. 1741. When he 
was a babe, his parents were frightened at his 
extreme smallness. He was absolutely like a 
rat; his head no larger than a nut, and his 
voice as weak as the cry of a mouse. 

The clothes and the cradle which had been 
used for his brothers and sisters, seemed big 
enough for a giant, when he was placed in 
them; and he was actually carried to church, 
to be baptised, in one of his mother’s wooden 
shoes. His mouth was so small, that they 
were at a loss how to feed him. He lived for- 
ty seven hours without food, and his mother 
began to fear that the shoe which had served 
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him for a cradle, would become his death-bed, 
and his tomb; but by means of a very small 
silver tube, they were at length, enabled to 
give him a drop or two of Juke-warm milk at a 
time. Contrary to all hope, he lived, and en- 
joyed tolerable good health. He grew stronger 
every day, and though he did not increase 
much in size, he was very animated and play- 
ful. He could stand alone, when he was ten 
months old; and before a year had elapsed, he 
could walk very well. They did not dare to 
let him run about the room, lest he should get 
lost, or some accident should happen to him; 
but he used to run, like a little squirrel along 
a board, which his father fixed for him. 
When he was six years old, he could not arti- 
culate a single word; and his parents, who 
were poor, ignorant labourers, thought that 
witches had made him silent, and prevented 
him from growing. But though he was un- 
fortunate in these respects, he had received 
gifts a thousand times more interesting than 
those he had lost. He was docile, kind, good 
tempered, full of candour and generosity, and 
particularly distinguished for all those quali- 
ties, which make childhood delightful. This 
goodness of heart he manifested at a very 
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early age, by his love for the people and the 
animals around him. When a mere baby, he 
was hardly out of his bed before he would go 
down into the lower court with his little basket 
full of grain for the hens and chickens. When 
he returned to the house, he would pretend to 
be very hungry, and would ask for bread five 
or six times in the morning. This he would 
break into little crumbs, and throw them first 
to the ducks, and then to the pigeons; but the 
greedy and wicked turkeys almost always ran 
away with his provisions. However, though 
a turkey looked like a colossus beside him, he 
was not much afraid of them; but catching up 
a large rod, he would frequently give them the 
chase. 

Beasts know very well who are kind to 
them, and are sometimes more grateful than 
men. ‘They had upon his father’s farm, an old 
goose and a large sheep, which they preserved 
on account of their uncommon instinct. These 
two animals were so much attached to Bébé, 
as he was called, that they followed him every 
where; and the sheep carried her politeness 
so far, as to allow the little one to mount her 
back, and sit there by the hour together. 

When Bebé went to the neighbours to play, 
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the goose would not leave him for an instant. 
She guarded his little person with as much 
care and watchfulness as if she understood the 
dangers to which he was exposed. She kept 
such a constant look out for his safety, that 
she would never suffer a strange dog to come 
near him; and even if she saw one at a dis- 
tance, she would run to meet him, and stretch 
out her long neck, with loud hisses, in order 
to drive him away. If attacked, she would 
fight valiantly, and give chase to the largest 
mastiff, 

But, though the little Nicholas Bébé ran 
about as much as he pleased, with his sheep and 
his goose,though he breathed the healthy air of 
the fields, and took abundant exercise, one could 
hardly perceive that he grew at all. However, 
his very little figure was exceedingly well 
made; and those who came from the neighbor- 
ing villages, to see him, could not sufficiently 
admire his pretty little body, his vivacity, his 
gentility, and his gracefulness. 

His fame soon spread beyond his own coun- 
ty; and finally reached the court of Stanis- 
laus, the Benevolent; at that time, Duke of 
Lorraine, and afterwards, King of Poland. 
The marvellous accounts of this new Lillipu- 
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tian, made the prince very desirous to see him; 
and he sent to have him brought to court. 
His father accordingly carried him to Lune- 
ville, in a rush basket, where he lay as com- 
fortable as a little rabbit. ‘The Duke of Lor- 
raine, seeing only a basket, covered with white 
linen, asked the villager where his son was. 
As he was speaking, what was his surprise, to 
see the dwarf shoot his head out of the basket, 
and jump down upon the floor! 

Stanislaus admired the gaiety and the pretty 
little face of this remarkable child so much, 
that he wished to keep him always; and he 
made this proposition to his father. At first, 
he could not be persuaded to leave him, but 
the more he thought of the consequences of this 
good fortune, the more he thought he ought to 
avail himself of it, for the happiness of his fa- 
mily, and even for the good of the child him- 
self. It was very hard to part with his dear 
boy; but reason at last, conquered a father’s 
love, and the little Nicholas remained at the 
king’s house. 4 

Riches and splendor do not always bring 
content. “Bébé was more dazzled than satis- 
fied with his new situation; and he soon be- 
came home-sick for his father’s cottage. Fed 
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with the most delicious things, satiated with 
pies and sweetmeats, and caressed by all the 
great lords and ladies, he was nevertheless 
discontented and unhappy. He would neither 
run, sleep, nor eat. He liked, a thousand 
times better to play with his ducks, and ride 
on his sheep, than to be shut up in a carriage, 
and rolled along the streets in solemn grand- 
eur. What the poor little child seemed most 
to deplore, was the loss of his mother, and a 
beloved brother. He lost his appetite, was 
unwilling to appear in company, became rude 
and sulky, and seemed to care for nothing but 
the country scenes, which had amused his in- 
fancy. He would attempt to speak but one 
word; and that was, mama. This word he 
repeated the whole day, and the long, long 
night. In spite of care and attention, the poor 
little dwarf, after fifteen days illness, seemed 
at the point of death. In this sad extremity, 
a woman of the palace advised something far 
more powerful than all medicine; viz: to send 
for his mother. 

A messenger was immediately dispatched, 
for that purpose; and on the third day, she arriv- 
ed, with his brother. It was soon evident, that 
this was all the sick child needed. No sooner 
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did he hear her well known voice, than color 
rushed to his cheek, and joy sparkled in his 
eyes. Weak as illness had made the affec- 
tionate little creature, he sprang from his bed, 
rushed into his mother’s arms, and could not 
be persuaded to leave her. Sleeping upon 
her lap, he recovered his strength in a few 
days; and soon became more playful and antic 
than he had ever been. 

When he lived at his father’s house, his pa- 
rents had delayed sending him to school, until 
he grew larger. But old as he now was, the 
sounds he uttered, were very imperfect. By 
degrees, they accustomed him to speak toler- 
ably well; but when they attempted to teach 
him to read, they found it an utter impossibility. 
In vain, his master offered a thousand rewards, 
and brought him all kinds of play-things; he 
made no progress in that first science, which 
leads to all others. After all their anxiety, and 
all their efforts, he could remember nothing 
but the vowels. Ail the rest of the alphabet, 
seemed as old fashioned printing, in an un- 
known language does to us. He called all 
the consonants B; and seemed to like the 
sound so well, that he used it to ask for al- 
most all the things he wanted. This was the 
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reason why he was always called Bébe; for 
his real name was Nicholas Ferry. 

Stanislaus soon became convinced, that the 
little Nicholas had a body quite too weak, for 
the abstruse combinations of mind; he there- 
fore turned his attention to subjects more suit- 
able. He employed a dancing master for him; 
and this child, who could never be made to 
count more than five, soon became remarkable 
for bodily agility, and ail manner of trifling 
gambols. They next attempted to teach him 
to hold a little gun in his hand; and in a short 
time he handled it so skilfully, and performed 
the military evolutions so well, that he became 
quite a fashionable amusement, at Lunéville. 
On a certain day of the week, a numerous as- 
sembly met at the castle, to see the little man, 
jumping, vaulting, and fencing, upon a large 
table, where he mancevred in a grenadier’s 
uniform, Flattered by the kind reception ev- 
ery body gave his young dwarf, the Duke of 
Lorraine formed a singular plan to amuse his 
court. He made a grand dinner, and invited 
all the distinguished lords, officers, and ladies 
of Lunéville. The day arrived, and the guests 
were punctual. One of the principal orna- 


ments of the table, was a large pie, in the 
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shape of a citadel, with towers, turrets, bul- 
warks, and ramparts, ornamented with sugar 
artillery, representing all the murderous in- 
struments of battle. 

When the first course was removed from 
the table, to make room for the other dishes, 
a band of most delightful music struck up, in 
the adjoining hall. The guests listened in 
profound silence; when behold, all of a sud- 
den, up jumped the crust of the curious pie, 
and out. started the little man; armed from 
head to foot. He ran rapidly backward and 
forward on the table; holding his brace of pis- 
tols, and flourishing his glittering sabre above 
his head. 

The gentlemen were totally unprepared for 
this, and some of them appeared a little 
frightened. One young knight in particular, 
manifested involuntary terror; for when Bebé 
came near him, and made a pass at his head, 
he caught up his silver plate to ward off the 
blow, and abruptly left his seat. This scene 
was far more diverting than a new com- 
edy. The ladies, who had been warned be- 
forehand, indulged in loud peals of laughter, 
and made a thousand witticisms upon the 
bravery of the knight. The young man, oy 
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his part, perceiving the nature of the joke, 
blushed at his foolish terror, and joined them 
in their frolic. As for the young dwarf, he 
passed from hand to hand; and every-body 
praised the intelligence and spirit with which 
he performed his part. After being loaded 
with caresses, the redoubtable little warrior 
very gravely returned to stand sentinel at the 
pie. When the dessert came on, he in his 
turn, was beseiged with a shower of macaroons, 
sugar plums and sweetmeats, which were 
heaped around him as high as the hilt of his 
sabre. The story of the pie, put a finishing 
touch to Bébé’s fame. The news-papers 
were full of it; the poets made verses about it; 
and painters copied the little wonder, in every 
variety of attitude and appearance. Those 
who saw the portraits, became very anxious to 
see the original; and notwithstanding his cele- 
brity, all found him more extraordinary than 
they had expected. A being so very rare, 
was of course considered valuable; and princes 
tried all methods to obtain him. 

Despairing of ever finding another creature, 
so singular and so pretty, they offered large 
sums of money to any one who would procure 
him. The servants, gained by these promises, 
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sometimes seized the little man, under the pre- 
tence of frolic, and thrust him into their long 
pockets; sometimes the private sentinel would 
catch him, as he ran along the gallery, in a 
rainy day, and would cover him with his mili- 
tary cloak; and frequently the postillions would 
_ make him go down to the bottom of their great 
boots, which they would then tie together and 
sling over their shoulders, under the pretence 
of carrying them to the cobler to be mended. 
But these tricks never succeeded; he would 
give himself up to them for an instant, but as 
soon as he suspected they meant something 
more than play, he would struggle, and utter 
such loud and shrill cries, that the shame-faced 
thieves were glad to let him depart in safety. 
However, for fear he should be stolen, 
sooner or later, the king ordered a number of 
pages to attend upon him, and follow him 
wherever he went. Bébé did not like to have 
such watch kept over him; he soon became 
tired of being a prisoner, even in a palace. 
Finding that he could not take a single step, 
without a sentinel at his side; he gave himself 
up to melancholy; and a second time, they 
trembled for his life. Stanislaus thought of a 
thousand ingenious contrivances, to make him 
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blind to his captivity. He employed an arch- 
itect to build him a pretty little rolling house. 
It was a perfect castle; with an entry, hall, 
parlour, sleeping chamber, and even a little 
miniature garden; with trees, aqueducts and 
flowers. The furniture corresponded well with 
this little walking edifice. The chairs, the ta- 


bles, the beds, the desks and the time-pieces, | 


were all of a proper size; and a billiard table, 
with a great variety of games, comprising all 
forms and colors were prepared for him. Dif- 
ferent animals, as rare in their kind as Nicholas 
was in his, gave an air of life and gaiety to this 
genteel little hermitage. Sparrows, linnets, 
and tufted wrens, sung in ivory cages, orna- 
mented with silver wire. A little grey-hound, 
scarcely larger than a squirrel, ran from one 
apartment to the other; but the greatest curi- 
osity was a pair of turtle-doves sent by the 
Empress of Russia. They were as white as 
snow; their beaks seemed like two fine lines, 
and they were so exceedingly delicate, that 
they looked liked the very smallest species of 
sparrows. 

The good litile man, as they called him, was 
so much amused with this variety of objects, 
that he became very well contented. But 
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man in all ages, has need of the society of 
equals. Animals, if they are ever so pretty, 
will not suffice for the heart, or the mind. 
Convinced of this, the king sought out a num- 
ber of good, kind, well educated children, and 
formed a little company for his amusement, 
under the name of the Joyful Band. The 
dwarf was overjoyed at this affectionate atten- 
tion. After chattering thanks, in his queer 
little language, he busied himself in doing the 
honors of the house, to his new guests. He 
received them with the greatest cordiality, 
gave them a dinner every day, and treated 
them like a great man. It was delightful to 
see the gaiety and brotherly affection which 
always reigned there. Their festivity never 
went beyond the bounds of politeness; for 
Bébé had very just ideas of good order. -He 
not only behaved with propriety himself, but 
he insisted that his young companions should 
shew the same discretion. On a certain day 
one of them made too much noise, and awa- 
kened Stanislaus, who was drowsing in his 
arm-chair. Bébé immediately punished his 
turbulance by making him sit on a little crick- 
et at the door of his hermitage, and eat his 
dinner alone. He was likewise characterized, 
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by vefy great neatness. One day, when he 
was playing ball, he broke a glass lamp, and 
spilled the oil upon his clothes. He immedi- 
ately drew out his pocket-handkerchief, and 
tried to wipe it up; but this only made the mat- 
ter worse. The more he wiped it, the more 
the spot spread. Crying bitterly, he begged 
for a pair of scissors, to tut out the piece; 
and when they refused, he sobbed out, ‘What 
will my good friend say, when he sees me so 
dirty. Oh how wretched I am.” 

Another excellent quality was his extreme 
generosity. ‘The lords and ladies of the 
court, used frequently to send him beautiful 
jewels; but he almost always gave them away 
to the children who came to visit him. He 
seemed to like nothing so well, as a purse full 
of small, new money; but it was not for the 
sake of heaping it up, or of looking at the 
bright metal, that little Bébé kept his purse 
filled with silver. He noticed that Stanislaus 
was kind to the poor, and he wished to be 
so too. Every Sunday, he used to walk out 
upon the balcony of the castle, his pockets 
filled with six cent pieces. These he used to 
take great delight in throwing among a cer- 
‘tain number of poor children, arranged ur 
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order, in the palace court. There was one 
little beggar, whom he had often seen scram- 
bling very quick to get his money done up in 
a paper. Bcbé used very often to roll up a 
crown with the sixpences, he threw to him, 
and dispersing the other little wretches, he 
would call out, laughing, ‘Catch it quick; 
it is for you.” As for his gold, that was al- 
ways laid by for his dear brother. He put it 
all in a pretty little box, with lock and key, 
and as soon as it was full, he sent it to Louis, 
who soon became the richest farmer in the 
country. Sometimes, he used to play the 
rogue, and trouble the pages who had charge 
of him. He would hide away in every corner 
ofthe house. One day he laid down in the 
bottom of a kennel, made for a large grey- 
hound, which he loved very much; and there, 
eating and drinking with his comrade, the lit- 
tle droll remained all day and all night. Sta- 
nislaus, fearing he was lost, scolded severely 
at the page, and threatened to send him away. 
The poor boy had nothing to answer for him- 
self, he could only weep. Mr. Bebé hearing 
his distress, jumped from his hiding place, and 
embracing the king’s knees, he begged of him 
to forgive the page, which was readily grant- 
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ed. The good-natured dwarf seemed to be 
more constant in his friendships, than many 
who are larger and wiser than he was. Among 
the boys who visited him, was one about seven 
years old, named Zizi. Bébé was so much 
attached to him, that he gave him all his most 
beautiful playthings. He even made him a 
present of his little gold watch, adorned with 
his miniature, surrounded with precious stones. 
This watch was not larger than a nine-pence, 
and was marked with only five hours; because, 
as we have said, the little man could never 
count more than five. His favorite, Zizi was 
taken with the small pox, and died, after five 
days illness. They were afraid to tell the sad 
tidings to Bébé ; for his heart was so sensitive, 
that he would have immediately fallen sick. 
Every hour in the day, he would ask where 
Zizi was; at length, he took it in his head, 
that he had gone to Dlane, after the old 
goose and the great sheep he left there, and 
that he would soon return. A part of his cake, 
his fruit, his sweetmeats, and his play-things, 
were every day laid aside for his little favorite, 
and to the day of his death, he always expect- 
ed to see him come back, with his old friends, 
the goose and the sheep. 
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His death took place soon after he returned 
from a journey to Versailles, where he acom- 
panied Stanislaus, when he visited his daugh- 
ter, Maria. 

He promised the king, that he would never 
go out of his sight; and he kept his word 
faithfully; for he followed Stanislaus wherever 
he went, dined at his side, and slept in the 


game room. 

Enchanted with the amiable little creature, 
the noblest and most beautiful ladies disputed 
who should hold him in their laps. All this 
he liked very well; but if by chance they 
drew him out of sight of the king, he would 


run back breathless, exclaiming, in a very se- 
rious tone, “‘my good friend, the lady will 
carry me away in her pocket.” 

Nature seems to have ordered that beings 
so exceedingly minute, should, like insects, 
have a brief existence. Nicholas never seem- 
ed like himself after he returned from his 
journey. Though still in extreme youth, he 
began to have all the marks of old age. One 
lark would suffice him for two dinners, and 
soon he could take nothing but a little weak 
lemonade, and burnt sugar. He became sad 
and uneasy, sought to be always alone, wept 
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incessantly, would not go out of his room, and 
sometimes would even sit for two whole days 
in the self-same position. His round, ruddy 
face wrinkled very rapidly; and before he was 
twenty-two years old, he expired. A few hours 
before he breathed his last, he revived very 
much. His memory and his senses returned 
to him, and he evinced the same good dispo- 
sition, the same excellent heart, which had 
always characterized him. He begged most 
earnestly to see the king; but Stanislaus had 
then gone to Nantz, and they could not grati- 
fy his wishes. Almost every minute he re- 
peated his name, and died upon his mother’s 
knees, saying, “I cannot kiss once more, the 
hand of my good friend,” 

Stanislaus was not suprised to find him dead, 
on his return, but he was deeply affected. 
Bébé was buried with much ceremony, in the 
church-yard, at Luneville. Before the French 
Revolution, the inscription on his tomb could 
be easily read; and portraits of this miracu- 
lous dwarf are still to be seen. 


[Iam not aware that this story has ever before been, 
translated, Ed.) 
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ATTENTION. 


Aunt Maria.—I wish a certain nephew of 
mine, would get a book and read to me, while I 
am at work, hemming his cravat. 

James.—What shall I get, my dear aunt? 
If Sophia had come back from the green-house, 
she would read poetry; especially if she could 
find some of Charles’ making; but then I ne~ 
ver like poetry. I will read Robinson Crusoe, 
or Captain Cook’s voyages, 

Aunt.—I have heard those a great many 
times, and should listen to them again, only 
for the sake of gratifying you. I am not anx- 
ious to hear any poetry, but I think it is a 
great pity, you dislike it so much; and if you 
will not be offended, I will tell you the reason. 

James.—Oh, I am.sure I should not be of- 
fended. 

Aunt.—Then I must tell you that you do 
not understand it. I see the blood comes up in 
your cheeks, James; and I dare say, you 
think it very strange, that so clever a boy as 
yourself, does not comprehend so very silly a 
thing as poetry; but let us try. I will say no- 
thing about difficult passages, but just let me 


‘see if you understand every word of that pi¢ce 
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which Charles wrote upon the white rose, So- 
phia gave him yesterday. Read it if you 
please; it is in the card-racks. 

James.—I will read it because you wish me 
to; but I should think I might understand any- 
thing Charles could write. 

Aunt.—So you could, if it was prose; but 
you have paid no attention to poetry; however 
begin, 

TO THE WHITE ROSE. 


Pale emblem of the House of York, 
Rising on thy slender stalk, 
To me thou bringest thoughts more dear 
Than royal smile or royal tear. 
Thou standest on the page of story, 
To tell of crime, of shame and glory, 
Reminding us of short lived power, 
Qf infants murdered in the tower, 
Of pretty Rutland’s cruel death, 
And Richard’s hy pocritie breath. 
This is not why thou’rt dear to me, 
Pale, bloodless badge of royalty! 
To me, thou speak’st of beauty’s bier, 
Wept by love’s bitter, heartfelt tear; 
Of the pure infant’s sickly bloom, 

' On its brief path way to the tomb; 
Of sinless thought, and feeling true, 
Sprinkling the heart like heavenly dew; 
Of modest love, that seeks the shade, 
And of the fair, forsaken maid, 
Of tearless sorrow, still and meek, 
Shewn only in the pallid cheek; 
Of genius with’ring in its might, 
And blasted with excess of light— 
For these, sweet flower, thou’rt dear to me 
Emblem of grief and purity. 
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James.—I know what he means by calling 
: **Emblem of the House of York;”’ 
for during the bloody wars between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, which began in the 
reign of Richard the Second, and continued till 
Henry the Seventh ascended the throne, the 
House of York always wore a white rose; and 
if a person was seen with a red one, it was 
immediately supposed that he belonged to the 
Lancastrian party. 

*‘Hypocritic Richard,” 

means Richard the Third; who caused his 
brother’s babes to be murdered in the Tower, 
and at the same tinre tried to make the people 
believe he was a very good man. I understand 
all that. [I was sure I could understand any- 
thing our Charles could write. 

Aunt.—And what does Charles mean by 
saying, 


“To me thou speak’st of beauty’s bier?”’ 


James.—I do not know, unless it be because 
it is white, and looks like a dead person. 

Aunt.—But why not like an old man, as 
much as a young girl? 

James.—1 suppose Charles thought it was 
more poetic to talk about things that were 
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young and pretty. If verses sound well, I do 
not think people mind much about their hav- 


ing any meaning. 


Aunt.—Now, my dear, you are mistaken, 
Real poetry is full of deep, and sometimes 
very powerful thought. The little piece you 
have just read, was written by a school-boy, 
who makes no pretensions to sublimity or ele- 
gance; still, the lines I alluded to, have some 
meaning. In the islands of the Levant, the 
white rose is always strewed around the cofiins 
of young girls and infants; and is consecrated 
to them only. Therefore the sight of that flow- 
er, brought to his mind beauty on her bier, 
and infancy in drooping illness. Are there no 
ideas in the lines which follow? 

James.—They sound pretty; but, I cannot 
see that a white rose is like thought or feeling; 
like sorrow or genius. 

Aunt.—That is because you have paid no 
altention to the cultivation of your imagination. 
Cannot you see that this beautiful flower is 
like “‘sinless thought,” because it is pure and 
stainless? like “‘true feeling,’ because it sheds 
sweetness all around it? Has its marble co- 
lored leaf no resemblance to the pale cheek 
of consumptive genius, or to the death-like 
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hue which heart-breaking affliction leaves upon 
the face? 

Janes.—I suppose it has; but I should see 
a hundred white roses, and never think of 
these things. I never had any fancy. 

lunt.—Because you have never paid atten- 
lion to things which awaken fancy; and since 
you have none yourself, you despise it in oth- 
ers. 

James.—Oh no, dearest aunt, I am sure I 
do not despise your imagination; but then I 
think I had better cultivate the faculties I have; 
and to tell the truth, I do not think it of so 
much consequence as many other things. 

Aunt.—Neither do I, my dear nephew; but 
in forming your character, you should neglect 
nothing. A ship, if it has a lofty mast, strong 
boom, and tremendous cables, looks all the 
better for floating standards, and a handsomely 
carved bow-sprit. Now, your mind should be 
a vessel, built of the strong timber of scienti- 
fic knowledge; close active attention should 
be the keel, which enables you to cut rapidly 
through the waves of thought; a load of good 
common-sense, should be your ballast; enthu- 
siasm should be the broad, well filled sail; 
and fancy too, should raise her streaming ban- 
ners, and curve her testeful ornaments. 
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James.—If you had put that into rhyme, I 
should not have understood it; and yet it com- 
pares two things as unlike as a white rose is 1 
to thought. int 

Annt.—Though you do dislike metaphors, 
I see you are well pleased with my compar- 
ing your mind to a perfect ship. That is 
merely because you have ailended to the con- 
struction of a vessel; you understand it, and 
therefore you feel the full force of the com- 
parison. Now let me try your quickness on 
subjects more suitable to your manly pride 
than infants, maidens, and flowers. What 
does Thomson mean by saying, 
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*‘At last, from Aries rolls the bounteous sun, 
And the bright bull receives him?” 


James.—Let me think—Aries the Ram, 
Taurus the Bull, Gemini the Twins— 


‘Now from Aries rolls the bounteous sun, : 
And the bright bull receives him’”’— | ag} 


Will you just please, dear aunt, to tell me 
whether it is in Thomson’s Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, or Winter? 

Aunt.—No, no, James. You’ve caught 
sight of the idea, else you would never ask 
that question. 

James.—Why the sun does not move, you 
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know; and there is no such thing as a ram or 
a bull in the sky;—but then poets talk about 
things that never were, just as if they lived 
and breathed. I suppose then it means that 
March changes to April. 

Aunt.—Bravo,. for my nephew without any 
fancy! Now let me see if you can explain 
what puzzled Sophia very much; though, as a 
young lady, she ought to understand the sub- 
ject much better than you can. Speaking of 
women, Thomson says,— 


“Know they to seize the captivated soul, 

In rapture warbled from love breathing lips; 

To teach the lute to languish; with smooth step, 
Disclosing motion in its every charm, 

To swim along, and swell the mazy dance; 

To train the foilage o’er the snowy lawn; 

To guide the pencil, turn the tuneful page: 

To lend new flavor to the fruitful year, 

And heighten natures’s dainties.” 


James.— 
‘Rapture warbled from love breathing lips,”’ 


is singing, when you put it in ‘plain prose. 


** Motion in its every charm,” 
is dancing. 


**To train the foilage o’er the snowy lawn”’— 


let me see— 

(Sophia enters, while he is looking down, thinking very 
deeply.) 
I should think they were dragging evergreens 
over the meadows, but—~ 
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Sophia.—Oh, what a boy’s guess! As if la- 
dies ever amused themselves with pulling up 


vines, and drawing them over the fields. 

James.—Ah, you little teazer; now you 
have come, I do not wish to unriddle any more 
poetry. 

Sophia.—Nay, now Brother James, I will 
not laugh at you more than you did at me, the 
other day, when I tried to throw a big stone 
as far as you could. 

James.—And well I might laugh, Aunt Ma- 
ria. You never saw anything done so queerly; 


a swoop, and threw as if she meant to have it 
reach the North Pole; when io, and behold, 
it fell——close by her feet! and worse than all, 
directly on the toes of her poor little Maltese 
kitten. Such a jump, and such a yell, as the 
poor cat gave, you never heard. 

Sophia. —Ob, I was so sorry for her; but 
come, my wise and learned brother, give your 
thoughts a droll sort of a swoop, and let us 
see whether they will hit the mark better than 
my hand did. What is the meaning of 

“Trailing foilage o’er the snowy lawn?” 

James.—(After a long pause.)—I do not 

know. I confess, that is quite beyond my 
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she whirled it round with such a droll sort of 
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Sophia.—Why, it means embroidery. I 
could not guess it, for a long time; but when 
1 found music and dancing mentioned, as la- 
dies’ accomplishments; then I set my wits to 
work, to find what this third one was; and 
then I remembered that lawn was a kind of 
muslin, and that the leaves worked on it, might 
very naturally be called foilage. However, 
this was woman’s knowledge, which you could 
not be expected to be acquainted with. 

Aunt.—But surely James can tell what it 
means 

*T’o guide the pencil, turn the tuneful pa ge?”’ 

James.—That means drawing and reading 
poetry. 

Aunt.—And what is the signification of, 


** Adds new flavour to the fruitful year, 
And heightens nature’s dainties?”’ 


James.—Does it mean that the smiles of 
woman make the most charming season seem 
more pleasant? 

Aunt.—Again, bravo for my nephew with- 
out any fancy! 

Sophia.—Why, Aunt Maria, that was just 
like James; he is so kind, and he loves you 
and I so much, [ am sure it was not imagina- 
tion, which made him think of that definition: 
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Alunt.—Well, my dear, if it came from an 
affectionate heart, it had a source a thousand 
times more delightful than all the fancy of po- 
ets, or the learning of philosophers. It is far 
better that he should know how to be kind and 
gentle to those around him, than to understand 
all the poetry, or all the science that ever was 
written; but whatever induced him to think of 
so polite an explanation, I am sorry to say 
that he shot a great deal too high to hit the 
mark— 


‘To give new flavour to the fruitful year, 
And heighten nature’s dainties,”” 


is nothing more or less, than to make good 
puddings and pies. 

James.—That ever such a flourish of words 
should be made about so simple a thing as 
cooking! However, I believe you are right, 
Aunt Maria, I think I should like poetry a 
great deal better, if I stopped to understand 
the ideas. 

Aunt.—It is not with regard to poetry alone, 
that I wish you to remember this principle. 
Attention is the grand key to all knowledge, 
to all perfection, in whatsoever appertains to 
the mind. I know a blind man who can dis- 
tinguish all his intimate friends by the sound 
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of their horses’ feet. Yet before he was blind, 
he could hear no better than any other man. 
It was not that his ears were peculiarly acute, 
naturally; but simply because, being deprived 
of one of his senses he was compelled to give 
more attention to another. ‘To those who are 
deaf, the mere motion of the lips is a lan- 
guage; and they understand it as well as we 
do words; and why? Because they have 
aliended to every expression of thought and 
feeling in the muscles of the face. On the 
contrary, people who have all their senses, do 
not generally put them to half the use they 
might. It isthe same with the faculties of the 
mind. Some strengthen the memory, and let 
the judgment remain inactive; others cultivate 
imagination at the expense of both. What I 
wish to impress upon you, is the importance 
of bringing all your faculties to the greatest 
possible perfection. Sophia sees every thing 
with so fanciful an eye, that I am afraid she 
will not be able to judge, to compare, and 
reason for herself, hereafter. You, on the 
other hand, have neglected imagination so 
much, that half the beauties of nature, half the 
charming fictions of genius, will seem like a 
blank book to you. Either of these extremes, 
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is better than cultivating the memory alone, I 
acknowledge; but all of them should be avoid- 
ed. 

James.—When I was nine or ten years old, 
[ remember going to school with a boy who 
had a prodigious memory; but he never 
seemed to know what the things meant, which 
he learnt by heart. He recited a long lesson 
in Cumming’s Geography, one day. The 
question which should have come to him, was, 
“What animals infest the shores of the Rio- 
de-la-Plata?”? But the master skipped it, and 
asked, ‘‘Who first discovered the shores of 
the United States?” ‘Alligators and serpents 
of enormous size,” repeated the boy of un- 
failing memory. 

Sophia.—And } dare say they did discover 
them first;—but what a stupid child he was, to 
give such an answer as that. 

Aunt. I presume he was not stupid in the 
things to which he gave his attention. I'll 
answer for it, he was sufficiently bright in 
whatever concerned his kite, his marbles and 
his top. There are very few who have not abili- 
ties capable of vast improvement, if they 
would but use them. It is close, active atten- 
on to every thing around them, which makes 
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men great or enterprising, and women useful 
and intelligent. 

James.—But then, some people are quicker 
in some things than others. A white man 
could never trace an animal through the woods 
as an Indian can. 

Aunt.—I ask your pardon. A white man 
could, if he had paid as much attention to the 
subject. The eyes of Indians are not gifted 
with any peculiar magnifying powers, more 
than ours. They merely attend to very trifling 
circumstances, and make up a judgment from 
them. Do you not remember the story of the 
Three Arabs,'in Miss Edgeworth’s Harry and 
Lucy? 

Sophia.—What, those whom the camel-dri- 
ver met, and asked if they had seen a camel 
he had lost? 

Aunt.—Yes; and the wise brethren had not 
seen the camel, you recollect, yet they told 
the man that his lost beast was blind, lame, 
had lost a tooth, and was laden with oil and 
honey. 

James.—I remember it very well. They 
had seen the camel’s tracts in the sand; and 
they knew that he was blind with one eye, 
because it was evident that he had started out 
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of the road.on one side only; for he could see 
objects only, with the eye which was not in- 
jured. They knew he was lame, because the 
tracks of one foot were alway slighter than the 
other, as if it hurt him to put it down. They 
supposed he had lost a tooth, because where 
he had eaten the grass, scattered about the 
desert, they noticed that a few blades of grass 
stood higher than the rest, on account of a 
gap in the aniimal’s mouth. They noticed flies 
settled in thick spots, along the desert, and so 
they concluded that honey had been spilled 
there, by the jolting of the lame camel. 

“lunt.—All this you see was the effect of 
very great attention, not of any remarkable 
talents on the part of the Arabs. The Indians 
trace an enemy or a wild beast through the 
wood in a similar way. It proves how much 
man can do, when he observes with all the in- 
tenseness, which necessity compels him to, 
People are very apt to say, “I have no memo- 
ry,” “I have no fancy,” “I have no judgment.” 
Such speeches only mean, “I have never used 
my faculties.” Why is the arm of a gold 
beater stronger and larger than another man’s? 

James.—I suppose it is because he uses it 
more. 

3 
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Aunt.—To be sure; and whatever faculty 
of mjnd you find to be weak, use it: you will 
soon find that it grows stronger. Why is it, 
James, that a mineralogist goes through a field, 
and notices nothing but the peculiarity of the 
stones; a botanist, only the classification of 
the flowers; a painter, only the picturesque 
effect of light and shade; and a farmer, the 
nature of the soil, or the heaviness of the crop? 

James.—F rom what you have said, I sup- 
pose it is because each one gives his ailention 
to the particular thing connected with his bu~ 
siness, or his studies. 

Aunt.—Precisely so. Yet the field was 
the same; and perhaps nature had gifted the 
men with minds equally strong. Their difler- 
ent degrees of observation, and the different 
objects to which they directed it, was the sole 
cause of their dissimilarity of character. But 
if I talked until midnight, I could never suffi- 
ciently impress upon you how very important 
it is to be observing. Remember then, that 
altention is the golden key to the immense 
mines of wisdom, as well as to the mansion of 
glories, which nature is ever ready to open 
to the eye of taste. 

James.—I will think much of it dearest aunt. 
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I will never read a line without knowing its 
ideas; and when I see flowers, and such things, 
I will try to think of some moral meaning—- 
something in which they are like human life. 

Sophia.—-And I will always attend to the 
reason of things. I will not only say the dew- 
drop on the rose is like a tear on a pretty 
cheek; but I will ask what makes the drop 
stay there. 


BOTANICAL. 


Amone the bounties of our kind Creator, 
the vegetable productions of the earth, seem 
to be distinguished, by beautiful variety and 
peculiar adaption to the situation, wants, and 
taste of the human species. When we view 
the world of nature in connexion with its Au- 
thor, we think of these beautiful lines— 


**The world shines a mirror, thy goodness to show, 
And Heav’n views its image reflected below.” 


The cultivator of the ground, sees in the 
vegetable creation, the abundant harvest, 


> 


which furnishes support for his family; the 
man of taste is presented with rich materials 
for the exercise of his fancy and admiration, 
in the majestic forest tree, and the elegant 
shrub; and the botanist finds an inexhaustable 
fund of curious knowledge and amusement, as 
well as constant incentives to wonder and gra- 
titude. It is in the capacity of the last of 
these, that I would recommend the study of 
nature. Every walk furnishes the botanist 
with something to admire. If he does not 
make new acquaintances, he is sure to meet 
old ones; and there is not a weed under his 
feet, but it gives him a subject of pleasant ob- 
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servation or devout thought. The more thor- 
oughly we are acquainted with natural objects, 
the more we may be said to be at home in the 
world; and the more interest and pleasure we 
take in the scenes about us, the more we shall 
feel that we are a part of the whole, and the 
more sensible shail we be that we have faculties 
and desires corresponding to the sources of 
pleasure and satisfaction, which are scattered 
over the whole surface of creation. 

It is often asked, what is the use of botany? 
To say nothing of many uses of more manifest 
and obvious importance, it helps us in learning 
to discriminate things that.differ; an exercise, 
by which the mind is greatly improved; and 
pethaps we may even venture to say, that by 
the habit of making nice distinctions among 
visible, objects, our ability to make moral dis- 
tinctions, and to discern readily the slightest 
shades of right and wrong is strengthened. It 
is not my intention to weary my young read- 
ers with a list of hard names and technical 
terms; but through the medium of familiar 
conversations, to induce them to love botany, 
from the knowledge which it gives of the pecu- 
liarities of individual plants, and of the various 
and curious relations among classes of plants. 
ge 
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MOTHER, GEORGE, AND HARRY. 


Harry.—Mother, you promised to tell us 
something about botany. I always thought it 
must be a dull study, but George says it is not, 
and that I think so only because I know no- 
thing about it. 

Mother.—George is but partly right in say- 
ing that your ignorance is the cause of your 
dislike; for something of the dislike may be 
attributed to the hard names that present 
themselves at the very threshhold of the sci- 
ence. With these I do not mean to perplex 
you now, although at some future time it will 
be necessary for you to learn them. At pre- 
sent, I will try to interest you about the stems 
of plants. The variety in their size and ap- 
pearance is very great. There is as much 
difference between the sturdy oak and the 
flexible bindweed, as between the slow-moving 
elephant and the nimble mouse. 

Harry.—I thought that the body of a tree 
was called a trunk not a stem. 

Mother.—It is called the trunk, but it is 
likewise a stem. A stem is that portion of ev- 
ery plant, which, proceeding from the root, 
supports the branches, leaves and fructifica- 
tion. There are some plants however, which 
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are called stemless, because the leaves and 
fructification grow directly out of the ground, 
with no visible connexion; such as the Arum 
Triphyllum, which you know better by the 
name of Draggon Root, or Indian Turnip. 

Harry.—Y es I know the Indian turnip well, 
for I took a piece of the root, the other day, 
and it bit my tongue, and made my throat sore 
for a short time. 

George.—I have heard that the Indians 
used the leaves as tobacco is used among us; 
the leaves having the same acrimony with the 
root and the rest of the plant. 

Harry.—It might then well be called Indian 
tobacco, but why is it called Indian turnip? 

Mother.—The Indians, perhaps used it for 
food. Boiling would render it pleasant to the 
taste, the acrimony being of so volatile a na- 
ture, as to be dissipated by boiling or drying. 
But, to go back to stems; their length is some- 
times truly astonishing. Some of the climbing 
plants have been found, when untwisted to 
be five hundred feet long. 

George.—I remember to have read, in one 
of Captain Cook’s voyages, that the sea-weed 
stretched in a straight line from the bottom to 
the surface of the ocean, where the water was 
nearly thirty fathoms deep. 
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Mother.—Some stems are remarkable for 
their smallness, as many of the fine grasses, 
which you have often shown me; while other 
stems, or trunks are distinguished by an enor- 
mous size. Chesnut trees, in Great Britain, 
have been known to be forty feet in circumfe- 
rence; and in the Southern and Western 
States of our own country, there are forest 
trees of equal and even larger dimensions, and 
from their trunks, when hollowed, the Indians 
and the white people have made canoes for 
transporting provisions and goods from place 
to place, some of them being large enough to 
carry thirty or forty barrels of pitch, though 
formed of only one piece of timber. 

George.—And is there not a tree, in the 
trunk of which, several negro families are said 
to have lived? 

Harry.—Indeed! that story is rather more 
than I should be willing to believe. 

Mother.—George is correct; the tree is 
called the Calabash tree, or Adansonia Digi- 
tata, and grows on the coast of Africa; though 
not very high, it frequently measures twenty 
seven feet in diameter. 

Harry.—And that is, I believe, about 81 
feet in circumference. 
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Mother.—Right my dear; what think you of 
such a habitation? The branches at the top 
are very thick and spreading. 

Harry.—It must, f think, make a noble ap- 
pearance. 

Mother—We come next to the climbing 
plants. They are a curious natural family; 
they are called twining, when they wind them- 
selves spirally round another plant, or any 
slender body. Some wind to the right hand, 
others to the left; and it is a singular fact, 
that if you change the direction of ever so 
long a vine, from one hand to the other, it will 
untwine itself and return to the course to which 
it is naturally inclined. 

George.—I have read of the instincts of 
plants; I suppose this is an instance of them. 

Mother.—If that term could ever be applied 
with propriety, to plants, I think it might be in 
this case; but I doubt whether it can ever be 
properly applied to them, as there is nothing 
in their organization, or motions which resem- 
bles in any degree the instincts of plants. 

George.—I have heard of the roots of plants 
seeking out places of moisture and nutriment, 
which I think seems quite like the instinct of 
animals. 
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Mother.—That may be accounted for on 
a very different principle. The roots of plants 
are naturally enlarged, where there is the most 
moisture or nutriment; consequently they ex- 
tend in that direction, and this has given rise 
to the very improper expression, that the roots 
seek particular spots. One might say, that the 
Sensitive Plant, or the Mimosa Sensitiva, clo- 
ses its leaves when it is touched, from the in- 
stinctive dread of injury; but it is evident that 
the effect is produced simply by the warmth of 
the hand. 

George.—For what purpose then does the 
plant close its leaves? 

Mother.—It is natural to suppose, that it is 
a provision against injury, in the constitution 
of the plant, but not an instinct, which will be 
found to exist only in connexion with animal 
life. 

Harry.—I should like to untwine a vine, 
and twine it the other way, and see if it would 
not obey me. 

George.—The poet seems to have thought 
it would obey, when he said, 

‘Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

Mother.—To vindicate the poet, I would 
adhere to the letter, and say that a vine is not 
a tree. 
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George.—Are not all climbing stems twining? 
Mother.—By no means. Do-you not recol- 
lect the Ivy, which climbs by putting forth 
from one side little fleshy root-like fibres, by 
means of which, the plant elevates itself upon 
walls and rocks? These fibres appear like 
roots, and would take root, if brought to the 
ground; but their manifest design is to sup- 
port the plant in its upward growth. 
George.——These little roots seem to be like 
the feet of flies and lizards, that have the fa- 
culty of running up smooth places. 
Mother.—There is another kind of climbing 
plants; those I mean, which are furnished 
with tendrils, that is, with fine spiral appenda- 
ges, that twine around the branches and twigs 
of upright plants, as the Grape-Vine, or Vitis 
Vinifera, and the Passion Flower, or Passi 
Flora. In some climbing plants, which are 
not furnished with tendrils, as in Virgin’s 
Bower, or Clematis Virginiana, the footstalks 
of the leaves, serve the purpose of tendrils, 
and twine round the props upon which the 
plants climb. There are other peculiarities of 
stems, which are less striking, though not less 
important, than these I have enumerated; but 
you will do well, if you remember all I have 
told vou. 
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George.—What is the use of this great va- 
riety in the form and growth of plants? 

Mother.—I cannot answer you so well, as 
by reading to you a passage from an interest- 
ing writer on botany. “No satisfactory reply 
can be advanced; and therefore we are left to 
imagine, that as nature appears to delight in 
variety, the diversified and graceful forms and 
appearances of plants, may be, one source of 
pleasure prepared by Divine Benevolence for 
mortals. Be this as it may, man has not failed 
to render them accessaries to his comfort and 
subservient to his necessities. In the cool 
shade of the branching arms of the Beech, or 
under the pillared canopy of the Banyan, he 
shuns the ardor of the meridian blaze; with 
the shrubby and spirry Hawthorn, or the 
prickly Cactus he encloses his fields; while 
the pliant Osier is woven into baskets to trans- 
port their produce to the crowded city; the 
tall and straight Pine, rises a mast, on which 
he spreads the sail that enables him to trans- 
port the riches of distant climes to his native 
shores; and the incurvate ribs of the venerable 
Oak, launched into the main, float the protec- 
tors of his maritime rights, and the bulwarks 
of his national independence.” 
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GUNPOWDER. 

“Roger Bacon is said to have discovered 
th> ingredients of gunpowder, but dreading 
the consequences of communicating the dis- 
covery to the world, he transposed the letters 
of the Latin words which signify charcoal, and 
thus rendered the whole obscure. It was done 
thus—Luru mope can vbre, (carbonum pul- 
vere.) By this means he concealed the secret, 
and at the same time, by specifying the other 
ingredients, he secured the honour of having 
known it in case of the discovery by another 
person. This happened after Bacon’s death ; 
for about the begining of the 14th century, one 
Barthold Schwartz, a German monk and chy- 
mist, accidentally discovered gunpowder, as 
he was pounding salt-petre, sulphur, and char- 
coal together, for some other purpose.” 

BANKS. 

“After the Jews were banished from France 
by Phillip the Tall, they took refuge in Lom- 
bardy, and gave to the foreign merchants, bills 
of exchange upon those to whom they had en- 
trusted their property ; and those bills were 
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accepted. Thus “commerce was seen to rise 
from the bosom of vexation and despair.” It 
was reserved for an oppressed people to invent 
a method by which merchants in remote re- 
gions could procure the value of their commo- 
dities, without the trouble of transporting gold 
and silver. 
GLASS. 

“Tt is certain,” says Pliny, “that the most 
valuable discoveries have originated in the 
most trivial accidents. As some merchants 
were carrying nitre, they stopped near a river 
which issues from Mount Carmel, and not 
happening to find stones for the purpose of 
resting their kettles upon, they substituted 
some pieces of the nitre, which the fire grad- 
ually dissolving, mixed with the sand, and oc- 
casioned a transparent matter to flow, which 
in fact, was nothing but glass.” 

TELESCOPES. 

“It is said that the use of Telescopes was 
first discovered by Mr. Hansen, a Dutch 
Spectacle Maker. His children were playing 
in his shop, and casually placed a convex and 
concave glass in such a manner, that by look- 
ing through them at the Middleburry weather- 
cock, they observed that it appeared much 
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larger and c)-»,e; than usual. Their expres- 


sions of sur) excited their father’s atten- 
tion, and} oon obtained great credit for the 
useful di-c > ory. 
TYRIAN PURPLE. 
coy vuperial color, for which ancient 


Tyre was so renowned, was obtained from a 
fish called Conchillis, or Purpura. A singular 
accident led to its discovery; for a Dog, who 
siezed hold of one of these fishes, was observed 
to have his lips deeply tinged with a most beau- 
tiful purple hue.” 

PERUVIAN BARK. 

‘An Indian in a delirious fever, was suppos- 
ed by his companions to be incurable, and was 
left by the side of a river, that he might the 
more easily quench his thirst till death should 
relieve his misery. He drank large and re- 
peated draughts from the stream, which having 
imbibed virtue from the trees that grew on its 
banks, soon vanquished the fever, and he re- 
turned to his astonished friends perfectly re- 
stored. The superstitious savages believed 
the stream to be holy, and multitudes of sick 
people crowded to its banks. Some of the 
tribe, who were wiser than their companions, 
at length found out the secret, and disclosed 
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it to the world. Since 164 ' has been a 
celebrated medicine througho.t ‘rope and , 
America.” 
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PRACTICAL USE OF ENOWLEDGE. 


‘¢ When wisdom entereth into thine heart, 
And knowledge is pleasant to thy soul.” 


PROVERBS ii., 10. 


The wisdom that does not enter into the heart, is of little 
value. The real use of knowledge is to make us better,— 
not to make us greater ; and whoever learns much, without 
becoming more humble, more tractable, and more religious, 
makes a bad use of his learning. If God has given you 
talents, improve them to the utmost—not to display them 
in company, nor merely for your own amusement ; but be- 
cause your usefulness will increase in proportion to your 
knowledge, provided you study with a right spirit. 

The young lady who suffers herself to waste hour after 
hour of her precious existence, whether in vanity or idle- 
ness, is guilty of a greater sin than she perhaps imagines, 
She not only disappoints the hopes of fond parents and 
anxious instructors, but she trifles away time and abilities 
which her Heavenly Father has given, and for which she 
must give an exact account. Oh, if could impress upon the 
young the vast importance of the habits they form in early 
life! ‘The characters you are now forming are to make 
you happy, or unhappy for—Eternity! Every time you 
allow your angry passions to arise against those who re- 
prove you; every time you indulge the most trifling feeling 
of envy toward those who succeed better than yourself; 
every time you deceive those who trust to your integrity ; 
every time you display your knowledge for the sake of mor- 
tifying an inferior, or of increasing your own importance,— 
you are going one step from heaven. And always remem- 
ber, dear children, that it is harder to step back into the 
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path of rectitude, than it is to go straight forward. If 
bad feelings conquer us once, it is more easy for them to 
do it again. They strengthen as we grow weak, like the 
misseléée which twines round the oak only to destroy it, 
and flourishes the more, as the noble tree decays, Every 
good action you perform, no matter how trifling, (if it is 
merely to repress an ill-natured speech, to which your sis- 
ter has perhaps provoked you) will make you happier in 
this world, and the world to come. It is as if you planted 
a tiny seed in the garden of your soul, from which you will 
gather beautiful blossoms, and delicious fruit, as time and 
eternity ripens it. And do you ask, ‘‘ what can learning 
contribute to all this goodness of ¢haracter?*’ 1 answer, 
much—provided it is well employed. 

If wisdom enters into your heart, if it teaches you to 
regulate your feelings, and to apply every thing you know 
to some good use,—then, and not till then, knowledge 
** will be truly pleasant to thy soul,” and will bring forth 
fruit an hundred fold. 

When you see the magnificent works of God, is not your 
vanity brought low? Do you not feel that you are insignifi- 
cant and powerless without Him? When you study the 
wonderful laws by which nature is kept in order, does not 
your wisdom seem as nothing? When you perceive that 
not even a grain of dust is suffered to be lost by the great 
Creator, do you not feel the necessity of making good use 
of time, of talents, of information, and of every other gift 
that He has bestowed upon you? It is thus that you should 
feel—it is thus that you must feel, if you wish to be blessed 
in the world to come. It is useless to say that you have 
not power to do good. Every body has more or less ability, 
if they will but use it. Learn then, all that you can—and 
let your motive be the love of usefulness; because such is 
the will of your Heavenly Father. 


Portry. 


THE RIVULET’S SONG. 


I TRAVEL on, I trave} on, 
By weedy bank and mossy stone; 
Gaily singing as I pass, 
To bending flower and waving grass: 
Unto me the wood-birds come, 
And the bees with busy hum, 
Murmuring round the flowers, that sip 
My sparkling brim, with thirsty lip. 


See me in the early Spring! 
Am I not a happy thing? 

On I wander, singing, dancing, 

In the merry sun-light glancing— 
Bubbling round the budding trees, 
Or shouting to the wandering breeze; 
Warbling still my mellow tune, 

To morning sun, or midnight moon. 
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RIVULET’S SON“ 


When the Summer sun is 

And blue and hot the cloi y> 
See me sleeping calm anc «« 

In the deep, dark, rocky | 

Or stealing down the sileni glen, 
Far away from busy men— 

Seek me in that green retreat; 
There my song is low and sweet. 


When the Autumn winds come sighing, 
Over leaves and blossoms dying; 

And the squirrel in the wood, 

Gathers up his Winter food— 

Then my path is strewed with showers 
Of leaves, as bright as Summer flowers. 


Am I not a happy thing, 
With nought to do but dance and sing? 
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ELLEN’S MAY-DAY. 


*Twas May-day morn; and never hath 
A fairer morn been seen! 

I walked along the church yard path 
Toward the village green. 


A little maiden sat alone, 
(The rest were at their play,) 
She sat upon a church yard stone, 
And this I heard her say. 


** The fields are green—the sweet winds blow, 
My play-mates—they are glad! 
I love to hear them shouting so ;— 
And yet it makes me sad. 


** My brother William played with me, 
Last May-day on the green; 
And two such merry ones as we, 
Were no where to be seen. 


eetest flowers that he could find, 
ways brought for me. 
knew a boy so kind 

Villy used to be ! 


emember how he cried, 

10” his heart would break, 
snter, when my Robin died ;— 

ved it for my sake! 


ELLEN’S MAY-DAY. 


** One year ago, [I little thought 
That e’er there passed another, 
He to the church yard would be brought, 
iify little, happy brother. 


** More love for this grey stone I have 
‘Than all the village green. 
I’d rather sit on William’s grave 
Than be their May-day Queen.” 


The tears were standing in her eyes, 
I left her there alone. 

Since then I’ve heard that Ellen lies 
Beneath the church yard stone. W. 


CONUNDRU? 
hy is Irela 3 hi b hich: 


Whe: linese cit & man looking throv 


Why is Liverpool like benevolence? 

hy is Athens like the wick of a candle? 
What two letters make a county in Massachus« 
Why is the Prince of Wales like a cloudy day? 


Did you ever see the elegy on a Turkey? 


The figures representing my age, are what you 
to do in all things. How old am I? 


Why are the eyes like a school-master? 


What foreign letter makes the title of a noble | 
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